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We are now about to enter a 
new phase in our relations with the 
European countries presently hold- 
ing the fort against Communism. 
You will recall it was not too 
many mo’s ago when you could get 
a pretty warm argument on the 
question of whether U S should 
extend economic aid to Europe. 
Sentiment in favor of the helping- 
hand has crystallized. It requires 
no clairvoyant powers to see that 
we shall soon add military as- 
sistance to the economic aid. Al- 
ready, there’s open talk of a “lim- 
ited” military pact between U S 
and Benelux (Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg), Britain and France. 
The premise: arms and planes, 
“but no troops.” The mnemonical- 
ly gifted reader will recall this as 
a familiar formula. 

The union of Western nations 
is a military alliance with economic 
overtones. Since it has the blessing 
of U S officials at a very high 
level, our substantial support would 
seem a moderately safe guess. It 
should not even be surprising to 
see Marshall Plan funds diverted 
to these mbr nations for military 
purposes. (France, obviously, would 
be an exception should May elec- 
tions result in Communist usurp- 
tion of power. In that case her 
signature to the 50-yr Benelux pact 
would have no substantial mean- 
ing.) 


Lewis B SCHWELLENBACH, Sec’y of 
Labor: “This is a time to keep our 
eye on the ball, to retain our faith 
in democracy and our free institu- 
tions and to build them up stronger 
than ever before.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Associate Justice Wm O DovuGLas, 
U S Supreme Court: “A more ac- 
curate measure of the vitality of 
our Bill of Rights is not in the 
sporadic rulings of our highest tri- 
bunals, but in the day-to-day at- 
titudes of our lower courts.” 2-Q 

Report from U S Educators Com- 
mittee to form a World Constitu- 
tion: “World gov’t shall come. . 
whether in 5 yrs or 50, whether 
with conflagration or after it.” 3-Q 

GEO C MARSHALL, Sec’y of State: 
“In the worldwide struggle now 
taking place, the U S cannot stand 
aloof and see the other free nations 
destroyed one by one. Every day of 
delay increases not only the risks 
of failure but also the probable 
total cost of achieving our objec- 
tive.” 4-Q 

Davip LILIENTHAL, chairman of 
Atomic Energy Commision: “The 
failure of the Nazi’s atomic project, 
in contrast with the success of this 
country in partnership with demo- 
cratic Great Britain and Canada, 
shows that science does not flourish 
under terrorism or political and 
military domination.” 5-Q 

WALTER REUTHER, pres, U A W: 
“There is nothing wrong with the 
American economy, or with the sit- 
uation in Europe, that cannot be 
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remedied and saved by American 
production.” 6-Q 

Dr Pav. Dovuctass, pres of Ameri- 
can Univ: “The U S has embarked 
on a policy to buy time with Ameri- 
can dollars until we are the most 
invincible nation on earth.” 7-Q 

J Epcar Hoover, Director, F BI: 
“Loyalty to America is something 
that cannot be imposed by laws 
prohibiting a list of specified acts. 
It comes from within and springs 
from a sense of decency.” 8-Q 

ALBERT EINSTEIN, noted physicist 
and mathematician, expressing op- 
position to Universal Military 
Training: “Thereis noforseeable. . . 
threat of hostile invasion. . . of 
the U S.” 9-Q 

oe ” 


Dr IsAIAH BowmMay, pres of Johns 
Hopkins Univ, declaring himself in 
favor of U MT: “It is no good for 
a town without a fire dep’t to send 
in a mail order for a fire engine 
when it hears that a house is burn- 
ing.” 10-Q 

“ee » 


Lord ARTHUR HENDERSON, Britain’s 
Sec’y for Air: “There is too much 
senseless talk about war.” 11-Q 














E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED" 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ADVICE—1 

Don’t hesitate to give out ad- 
vice. It passes time and nobody will 
follow it anyway.—Whitehall (Wis) 
Times. 


APPLICATION—Self—2 

If people used the same am’t of 
energy saying “I will,” that they 
use saying “I can’t,” there’d be a 
lot more constructive action going 
on.—Gilcrafter, hm, Gilbert Paper 
Co. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

Most people sell their souls and 
live off the proceeds with a clear 
conscience.—ALEKSANDER BLOK, Wes- 
pennest, Stuttgart, Germany. 
(QuorTe translation.) 


BREVITY—4 

Sir Alexander Cadogan is known 
for the brevity and clarity of his 
speeches. While in London’s Foreign 
Office he threatened to remove all 
stenographers and typewriters and 
to have all reports written with 
quill pens. One way to discourage 
prolixity!—Evetyn G KeEsseEL, UN 
World. 


BUSINESS—Advertising—5 

How many persons in the country 
do you suppose know you and your 
product? The electric light people 
got a jar recently when an investi- 
gation showed that 31% of the 
people had never heard of fluo- 
rescent lighting. — Curtis Courier, 
hm, Curtis 1000 Inc. 


CHARACTER—6 
Desire, not intelligence, rules 
character. It is far harder to want 


the right thing than to know just 
what it is—Origin Unknown. 


COMMUNISM—7 

The extent, the scope of the anti- 
communist campaign is, of course, 
much exaggerated in some reports. 
One seems to be watching the spec- 
tacle of a herd of elephants stam- 
peding at the presence of a few 
miserable rabbits—which is neither 
very dignified of the elephants, nor 
very healthy for the rabbits—AL- 
FRED COBBAN, “Is the U S Living on 
its Nerves?” The Listener (Eng- 
land), 1-1-’48. 


COMMUNITY—Wealth—8 

The wealth of a community is 
not the dollars in the bank. It is 
the men and women of the com- 
munity and what they can do. To 
the extent that any group is for- 
bidden to do its utmost, to that ex- 
tent is the community robbed of 
wealth. The most prosperous town 
is where every citizen is allowed to 
do his best work.—MILTON LOMASK, 
Pipefuls, hm, State Mutual Life As- 
surance Co. 


CONVERSATION—9 

Voltaire said of Diderot, after an 
exhausting hr of so-called conver- 
sation: “That man is a great wit, 
but nature has denied him one 
great gift—that of dialogue.”— 
Toastmaster. 


COURTESY—10 

The mayor of a French town 
had, in accordance with the regu- 
lations, to make out a passport for 
a rich and highly respectable lady 
of his acquaintance, who, in spite 
of a slight disfigurement, was very 
vain of her personal appearance. 
After a moment’s reflection, he 
wrote among the items of personal 
description: “Eyes dark, beautiful, 
tender, expressive, but one of them 
is missing.” — Toaster’s Handbook. 
(Wilson) 


DEATH—11 

Death horrifies us not so much by 
what is beyond it as by what we 
might have done and didn’t do on 
this side of it—EDWARD COURSIN, 
Judy’s. 


DEMOCRACY—12 

Democracy in action got a strik- 
ing demonstration at Harvard. For 
the top 3 positions, the class of '48 
chose a Jew, a Negro and a Catho- 
lic. . . for outstanding qualities in 
campus activities. The fact that all 
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three belong to minority groups in 
America told neither for nor against 
them. That is the way things should 
be ina democracy.—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Jnl. 


DIPLOMACY—13 

A diplomat is a chap who, when 
asked what his favorite color is, 
replies “plaid..—Hy GARDNER, Pa- 
rade. 


EDUCATION—14 

Education is the most valuable 
legacy that parents can leave their 
children.—JOs—E PEDRO VARELA, La 
Voz de la Escuela. (Montevideo, 
Uruguay) 


EFFICIENCY—15 

A day is like a trunk. You can 
put twice as much into it if you 
know how. The right way to pack 
a trunk is not to dump stuff in the 
middle, but to pack it tightly in 
the corners and sides. Last of all, 
pack the middle. There is a like 
way to pack a day. A man can do 
nearly twice as much if he appre- 
ciates what he can do in 5 min’s—if 
he fills up the corners.—Efficiency 
Magazine. 


ELECTION—16 
We are heading for a nat’ elec- 
tion. It would be nice to have a 
rational one, too—SEyMouR Suvuss- 
MAN, P M. 
Thru Foreign Eyes | 
American capitalism yearns for | 
the wartime profits and is there- | 
fore attempting to build up arti- | 
ficially a war psychosis in that | 
country, which is being done | 
thru the press controlled by it.— | 
Berlin Am Mittag, Germany. | 
(QuOTE translation.) 17 | 
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EUROPE—Postwar—18 

The “new look” is the expression 
on the faces of Europe’s freezing 
millions when they learn that Amer- 
ican designers have added 2 yds to 
a@ woman’s skirt.—Don Quinn, Cath- 
olic Digest. 


FREEDOM—of Speech—19 
Scheduled to appear on a recent 
broadcast, Stanislaw Mikolajczyck, 
Polish Peasant Party leader, had 
his sec’y call the station to ask 
what subjects were taboo. “Avoid 
obscenity and libel, and other than 
that, say what you think,” Rob’t 
Hurley, W G N news editor, repl’d. 
After a pause, the sec’y said Mr 


Mikolajezyck simply emitted an € 
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ejaculation of surprise. Later he ex- 
plained that once during an elec- 
tion, he spoke over the Russian- 
controlled radio in Poland—but not 
until the censor had deleted almost 
75% of his script before the broad - 
cast.—Broadcasting-T elecasting. 


And the walls 
Came tumbling down... 
Come see the Heartland of Eu- 
rope 

Czechoslavakia where 

the Old World and 

the New World Meet 
Bustling in its streamlined 
modernity, Czechoslovakia of- 
fers, paradoxically, the last bit 
of old world Europe left... 


Beauty: Medieval castles, un- 
spoiled villages beguile the 
re 

Economy: Travel and living are 
comfortable .. . 


Iron Curtain? Come see for your- 
self! Travel is absolutely un- 
restricted. American daily papers 
are sold everywhere... 

Come see Europe’s most mod- 
ern old country—a bustling, pro- 
gressive state amid historic 
splendors. 

Come Visit Czechoslovakia . . 
—Adv in Sat Review of Litera- 
ture, 2-14-"48. 20 


FRIENDSHIP—?21 

Some folks’ enthusiam to do 
things reminds us of the man who, 
when asked if he was a friend of 
Einstein, repl’d, “I should say we 
are friends. There’s nothing he 
wouldn’t do for me. In fact, for yrs 
we've gone thru life together, doing 
absolutely nothing for each other.” 
—Tri-Parish Caller. 


GERMAN Y—Children—22 

Giving a chocolate bar to a vil- 
lage youngster (in Germany) we 
were at first stunned to see the 
child race with it to its mother, 
asking, “Mummy, what is it?” But 
that experience repeated itself so 
frequently that the surprise soon 
wore off.—Knickerbocker. 


HAPPINESS—Social—23 

The acme of social happiness is 
reached when one is so popular he 
is invited everywhere, yet finds his 
greatest satisfaction in staying at 
home.—Nuggets. 


HUMAN NATURE—24 
The dog which is continually 
fighting closely resembles man. 
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Mankind has spent more time at 
war than at peace, and scientists 
want to find out what makes dogs 
fight in the hope of finding out 
what makes nations fight. 

The primitive emotions of fear, 
greed, jealousy, pride, envy, have 
their mainspring in the endocrine 
systems of dogs, just as they have 
in men, and anything which brings 
them to the fore in dogs is just as 
likely to bring them to fruition in 
men, too, only in men they are 
much more destructive.—Children’s 
Newspaper, 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—25 

In the historic chess game, now 
going on—with the whole world up 
as the trophy—our enemies, experts 
at the game, see many moves ahead. 
The strategy is complex and intri- 
cate, and our success in resisting 
the attack does not depend upon 
the protection of a single pawn— 
as the Taft-Hartley law seems 
naively to assume. We must study 
the game as a whole and provide 
for all our other pieces, too.—Mav-~ 
RICE R Franks, Ry Workers’ Jnl. 

Never before has the fate of so 
many been at the whim of so few. 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 


JUDGMENT—26 

Good and bad luck are synonyms 
in many instances for good and bad 
judgment.—Northwestern Bell, hm, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


LIFE—27 

Life is divided into 3 terms—that 
which was, which is, and which will 
be. Let us learn from the past to 
profit by the present and from the 
present to live better for the future. 
—Warp & Woof. 


OPPORTUNITY—28 

Many do with opportunities as 
children do at the seashore; they 
fill their hands with sand, and then 
let the grains fall thru, one by one, 
till all are gone.—T JONEs, quoted 
in Forbes. 


ORIGIN—“Hobo”—29 

The word “hobo” is a corruption 
of the term hoe boy. Back in the 
days when a farmer didn’t sit from 
morning till night on the seat of a 
tractor, most of the farm work was 
done with a hoe. As a result there 
sprang up roving bands of men 
with a hoe tossed over their shoul- 
ders to which was tied a bundle of 
their belongings. These hoe boys 


picked up work wherever they 
could find it—Hobo News. 


PEACE—30 

What the world needs is a truce, 
the whole truce and nothing but 
the truce, or so help us God. — 
Pete Srmer, American Legion Maga- 
zine. 


PENMANSHIP—31 

Scores of famous persons in his- 
tory could not write legibly. Some 
of Shakespeare’s work has never 
been deciphered. Several of Haw- 
thorne’s mss remain unpublished 
today because no one has been able 
to read them. And Napoleon’s let- 
ters were almost in a class by them- 
selves, some of them being mistaken. 
for maps of battlefields —Kable- 
gram. 


POPULATION—World—32 

In spite of recent natural and 
manmade catastrophes about 17,- 
000,000 addit’l inhabitants were add- 
ed each yr during the past decade.— 
C LESTER WALKER, “Too Many Peo- 
ple,” Harper’s Magazine, 2-48. 


POTENTIALITY—33 

Following Benjamin Franklin’s 
discovery of electricity a scoffer 
caustically asked: “Of what use is 
that type of knowledge?” 

To which Franklin kindly repl’d: 
“Of what use is a child? He may 
grow into a man.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 
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CONSTRUCTION: New light- 
weight chimney is being made by 
Van-Packer Corp’n, Chicago. Tile- 
lined, capable of withstanding 2,000 
degrees, chimney comes in sections 
for easy assembly, all parts sold as 
complete “package” ready for im- 
mediate installation. Installed cost 
is usually 10 to 50% less than brick. 
Chimney has approval of Under- 
writers’ Lab’s for use with furnaces 
burning any fuel. (American Legion 
Magazine) 


HEALTH: “Germseal,” a bacterial 
“flypaper,” for use in factories and 
offices, is a paste added to water 
used in routine mopping or wet- 
dusting of floors and other hori- 
zontal surfaces. Catches bacteria 
and dust, but still emulsifies so 
readily that next mopping removes 
infectious particles trapped. L S 
Green Associates, 160 W 59th St, 
N Y. (Modern Industry) 


INVENTIONS: Electric sewing 
machine operates without bobbin 
or shuttle; can sew with 2 threads 
of contrasting texture, such as 
sewing silk and mending work, in 
an interlocking stitch. (Financial 
Post) 


“ ” 


PLASTICS: Plastic pipe is now 
being used by Southern Calif Gas 
Co from its mains to customers’ 
meters. More available than steel, 
installed more easily. Solvent ce- 
ment and transparent sleeves re- 
place solder and threading in mak- 
ing joints. (Kiplinger Magazine) 


TRAVEL: New machine, current- 
ly being tested, checks plane or 
train reservations in 2 or 3 sec’s. 
Ticket clerk types request into 
keyboard which wires it to central 
machine. Latter determines wheth- 
er desired seat is available, and if 
not, picks out other trains going 
same way which do have space. 
What is available is then wired 
back to ticket clerk. (Reader’s 
Scope) 


POVERTY—34 

Poverty may be no disgrace, but 
that is the only nice thing you can 
say about it—United Benefit Life 
Ins Co of Omaha. 


PREJUDICE—35 

The notion that one is without 
prejudices is the greatest delusion 
he can harbor. — Detroit News 
Booster. 


PRIDE—36 

Scratch around and we can all find 
some reason to be proud, as in the 
case of the veteran newspaperman 
who boasted that he had never 
written a book review. — BILL 
VAUGHAN, Kansas City Star. 


RACE—Co-operation—37 

Harvard medical school has a 
Negro girl student whose tuition is 
being paid by a scholarship from 
a Boston Jewish synagogue.—Negro 
Digest. 


RESEARCH—38 

Commerce Dep’t says the U S 
Gov’t now is the biggest research 
agency in the world. The Gov’t ac- 
counted for 54% of all American 
research expenditures last yr. In- 
dustry had 39%, and others—schools, 
etc—7%. Back in 1930 it was: In- 
dustry, 70%, Gov't, 14%, and others, 
16% —Washington Star. 


RESPONSIBILIT Y—War—39 

In a state of war “each sincere 
citizen feels responsibility to society 
in the abstract, and none to the 
people he _ kills.”"—ALEx COMFoRT, 
Art and Social Responsibility. (Fal- 
con Press, England) 


RUSSIA—40 

One day in Egypt I saw a ser- 
pent swallow itself. Then it couldn’t 
digest what it had eaten. That re- 
minds me of Russia today. —HENRY 
J TAYLor, radio commentator. 


SIMPLICITY—41 

When thought is too weak to be 
simply expressed, it’s clear proof 
that it should be rejected.—Vauvan- 
argues. 


SUCCESS—42 

Dr Albert Einstein observes the 
anniv of 69 useful yrs this mo. On 
a similar occasion in 1939, an in- 
terviewer clamored for his secret 
for success. With his usual kindness, 
Dr Einstein complied: “If A is suc- 
cess in life, I should say that the 
formula for success was A equals X 








plus Y plus Z, X being work and Y 
being play.” 

“And what is Z?” asked the in- 
terviewer. 

“That,” repl’d Dr Einstein with 
twinkling eyes, “is keeping your 
mouth shut.”—Horizons, syndicated 
by Cambridge Associates, Boston. 


4 
Control 1 
! There is something mild, be- | 
| nignant, about the way the deep | 
| sea water, towering and wild, | 
| is curbed, not by a keep of | 
! cement or of sterner stone, | 
; but by a bar of sand .. a 
| Love is like that—a calming zone | 
l of gentle countermand.—Lera | 
| meston, San Francisco Examin- | 
er. 43 | 


SUCCESS—Planning—44 

There is a current philosophy that 
you can Rave whatever you want in 
this world—if you plan for it. 

Elihu Burritt, the learned black- 
smith, planned to become the coun- 
try’s greatest linguist — before he 
was 30 yrs old he had mastered 18 
languages, despite 11 hrs a day at 
his forge. 

By planning — Sam’l Rea went 
from rodman to pres of the Penn- 
sylvania Ry. 

Chas Schwab was once a stake- 
driver; planning made him head of 
Bethlehem Steel in 15 yrs. 

Henry Ford was a planning me- 
chanic for 25 yrs. 

Woolworth planned his chain of 
stores 5 and 10 yrs ahead.—Adver- 
tiser’s Digest. 


TEMPER—45 

Men are like steel. When they 
lose their tempers they are worth- 
less.—Alexander Animator. 


TROUBLE—46 

Make light of your troubles; if 
not, keep them dark.—Confedera- 
tion Life Bulletin. 


WAR—47 

Nothing has ever been decided by 
war that could not be decided with- 
out it; and if decided after war, 
why not before?—Gen’l U S Grant, 
quoted in Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


WORRY—48 

If you must worry, always do 
your worrying in advance; other- 
wise you will miss most of the 
chances.—Watchman-Examiner. 
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“Tolerable, just tolerable .. .” 

The history of America’s Midwest frontier has 
long held the att’n of historians and laymen alike. 
In The Midwest Pioneer (Schuman, $3.75), MaDGE E 
PrckarD and R CARLYLE BULEY have combined records 
of pioneer newspavers, jnils und diaries to present 


the medical history of the people of that era. The pioneer’s ills and cures 
were an important factor in his outlook and one sees the conflict be- 
tween folk-cures transmitted by word of mouth or home “doctor books” 
on one hand, and on the other, the emerging scientific approach to the 
treatment of disease—then in its infantile bleed, blister, and purge stage. 
Then, as now, quacks and patent medicine vendors hawked their wares 
and took their toll, while sincere men of science made their earnest con- 


tributions. 


With a scrupulous regard for facts, enlivened by warm humor and 
understanding, the authors have sketched a living picture of an era— 
a picture whose central characters are the Pioneer Doctor, who boldly 
faced the wilderness, and the Pioneer, who bravely faced the doctor. 


As the pioneer advanced into 
virgin forests and _ far-reaching 
prairie lands of the Middle West 
he was faced with many problems. 
In the early days there was the 
Indian, ever a nuisance, sometimes 
a terror. There was the task of 
chopping, grubbing, and hewing a 
home out of the wilderness, of 
getting enough food to carry life 
thru the early yrs, of creating a 
domestic economy which would 
make that home in a large meas- 
ure self-sufficing. Altho nothing 
was more vital in the conquest of 
the wilderness than health, over 
none of the factors involved did 


the people seemingly have less 
control ... 
In the 1790’s as the _ settlers 


moved into Ky and Ohio country, 
in addition to the familiar dis- 
eases of smallpox, measles and 
scarlatina, they began to suffer 
from epidemic fevers and influ- 
enzas . Typhoid epidemics took 
a heavy toll of lives. Causes were 
generally supposed to be night air, 
putrid vegetable and animal mat- 
ter in the air, grief, fear, unripe 
fruit, want of sleep and intense 
thought. It was common belief 
that measles, whooping cough, dip- 
theria, and the like were inevitable 
and unavoidable, and that to try 
to escape would be to defy Prov- 
idence. . . 

For some pioneer women, rugged 
and toughened by hard work, child- 
birth was not an event serious 
enough to interfere with the rou- 
tine of life. Babies being no rarity, 
they rec’d no special att’n: they 


were raised, not reared. The science 
of infant care was not yet. In- 
stead of a vitamin, baby got a 
bacon rind, sometimes attached to 
when 


a string so accidentally 
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swallowed it could be recovered. 
When weaned, usually by the al- 
manac, babies began to eat corn- 
bread, biscuits and “pot  likker” 
like grown-ups. The fittest sur- 
vived and the rest “the Lord seen 
fitten to take away.” 


The country doctor was an | 
important figure in pioneer life. | 
In the early days wolves and | 
wildcats kept him company on | 
his solitary night journeys thru | 
almost trackless woods, but his | 
nerves were steady. The equip- | 
ment of the country doctor was | 
simple: mortar and pestle, a set | 
of balances, some home-made | 
splints and bandages, a few | 
drugs, possibly a small assort- | 
ment of instruments . . The | 
doctor had to be his own phar- | 
macist. He made his own pills | 
and tinctures, compounded au | 
his medicine and generally car- | 
| Tied it all with him in the sad- | 
| dle-bags across his horse as he | 
| wended his way from house to | 
| house administering to the sick | 
| and ailing. | 
hen 


When pioneers met it was more 
than mere courtesy which called 
forth the inquiry concerning the 
health of families and acquaint- 
ances. All too often the answer 
was that so and so was ailin’ or 
“was poorly, right poorly.” If at 
times there were individuals who 
enjoyed poor health, there were 
energetic souls who would not stop 
working; of them it could be said, 
“they hadn’t orter be a doin’.” 
Were no serious iliness present, the 
answer would be, “tolerable, just 
tolerable.” Things seldom got bet- 
ter than that. 





A Fool 
There Was 
BURTON LINDHEIM 


April Fools’ Day—or All Fools’ 
Day, as it was formerly known— 
is unofficially observed for some 
thruout the yr. Tradition, however, 
restricts the custom to one day of 
the 365 and the _ time-honored 
pranks and practical jokes associ- 
ated with it occur then. 


The “holiday” is celebrated the 
world over. The French call the 
victim a “poisson d’Avril,” or April 
fish. The expression, some say, goes 
back to a certain spring festival 
celebrating the increasing number 
of fish in the streams and the fact 


that they were then more easily 
hooked. 
The tale is told how Francis, 


Duke of Lorraine, and his duchess 
escaped from captivity at Nantes 
one April 1. Disguised as peasants, 
they began to pass the sentries. An 
informer ran ahead and warned 
the guards, who laughed. They were 
not to be taken in as April fools. 
So the escape was made. 


To preserve the sanity of em- 
ployes at the Bronz Zoo, all April 
1 calls to the zoo are intercepted by 
special operators and only persons 
not bent on monkey business are 
connected. One April 1 the 200 
rec’d 2,809 phone calls, of which 
only 101 were for humans. Mr and 
Miss Wolfe were most in demand 
with 648 calls. Popular also were 
Messrs Behr, For and Lyon, not to 
forget Miss Ellie Fant. 


Before the war, foreign news- 
papers printed hoax editions on All 
Fools’ Day. Several American news- 
papers in 1934 published a “photo- 
graph” of a man flying under his 
own power. Newsmen abroad had 
picked up the picture in good faith 
from an All Fools’ Day edition of 
a foreign newspaper.—N Y Times. 








The preoccupation of the local 
prosecutor with the football game 
is well known. He teaches a Sun- 
day school class of small boys, and 
complaints have been muttered by 
a parent or two that he conveys 
more knowledge of football than 
of religion. 

One Sunday recently, 2 pillars of 
the church regarded him from afar 
as he held his class spellbound. 
“Where is he now?” asked one, re- 
ferring to the Sunday school cur- 
riculum. “Oh,” said the other, “he’s 
got Moses on the 40 yd line.”— 
Marcia WINN, Chicago Tribune. a 

Surely a lot of Americans are 
not getting enough sleep. Look 
at the vast variety of ingenious 
schemes by which they chisel, 
gouge, and gyp one another. It 
is simply impossible to believe 
that all these could have been 
planned during 16 waking hrs. 

—Arcadia (Wis) News Leader. 


“ ” 


Five-yr-old Susan was taking her 
bath. Her mother called her att’n 
to a couple of black and blue 
spots on her legs, and inq’d how 
she happened to get them. 

Susan repl’d: “Mother, you said 
I was spoiled. These are just some 
rotten spots, showing already.”— 
Capper’s Wkly. b 

se 
How could anything packed 
with hay be as hard as a horse? 

—Gas Flame, hm, Citizens’ Gas 

& Coke Utility. 

“You're very interested in that 
stuffed bird,” said the ornithologist. 

“Yes,” said the aviation expert. 
“IT think its steering gear infringes 
one of my patents.”—Christian Ob- 
server. c 

Old Man River and Uncle Joe 

Stalin do have something in 

common. Both of them keep on 

rolling along—Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

A patient young shoe salesman 
went to considerable trouble to 
satisfy the whims of an attractive 
woman customer. He cont’d to 
smile pleasantly as she slipped her 
feet into 1 pair of shoes after an- 


4U0D STORIES © 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


ARTHUR Hoop, Publisher, 
American Lumberman 

Three Hebrew artisans, dec- 
orating a Catholic cathedral, 
were intrigued by the actions 
of a group of nuns gathered a-- 
bout the altar. Finally one of 
their number made bold to in- 
quire what the sisters were do- 
ing. 

“Oh,” explained one, “we are 
preparing to confirm a nun. 
It’s—well, it’s a sort of wedding 
ceremony wherein she becomes 
the bride of Christ.” 

“Ah,” said the Jewish gentle- 
man, “and is it permitted we 
should see this ceremony?” 

The sisters conferred with 
each other, decided that no 
harm could come, and gave 
their consent. In due time the 
three Jewish workmen arrived 
for the ceremony and were 
seated prominently in a front 
row. A young priest, noting their 
presence, asked why they were 
present. 

“Oh,” repl’d a spokesman of 
the group, “it’s all right. We’re 
relatives of the groom!” 


other. For the umpteenth time she 
arose and paraded back and forth, 
surveying 1 foot, then the other. 

“They fit perfectly!” she ad- 
mitted at long last. 

The young man beamed, con- 
gratulating himself on a job well 
done. But his joy was short-lived, 
for the customer asked brightly, 
“Haven’t you a smaller size that 
fits as well?”—Jos KELLER, Tom 
Breneman’s Magazine. d 


Miser: One who’s perfectly 
content to let the rest of the 
world go buy.—Wkly Progress. 


“ ” 


A young matron, enjoying the 
attentions of her dinner partner, 
a handsome Westerner, asked, 
“But how old do you think I am?” 

“Shucks,” he repl’d, “I don’t 





rightly know, ma’am, but if I saw 
you on the st, I’d whistle lst and 
estimate afterwards.”—Northwestern 
Bell, hm, Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. e 


Indigestion: The failure to 
adjust a square meal to a 
round stomach.—Wall St Jnl. 


“ ” 


Sen Vandenburg has a droll wit. 
Recently I was at his Washington 
home, waiting for him to ret’n from 
a formal dinner to which he had 
gone grudgingly, as he says hecan 
do without’ that phase of Washing- 
ton life. His wife, having a cold, 
had not gone, and on his ret’n I 
heard her ask him, “How was the 
dinner?” 

“Oh, all right,” growled the Sen. 

“You’re not sorry you went?” 

“No,” the Sen lied. 

“What did the women wear?” 

“Well,” said the Sen, “nothing 
above the table, and I didn’t look 
under.”—-AB SKILLERN, True. f 


Cemeteries are now operating 
on a skeleton force.——Future. 


“ ” 


Jimmy’s mother was arranging 
her hair. Jimmy’s father sat in the 
living room reading the evening 
paper. “Are those curls?” Jimmy 
asked his mother. “No, dear,” she 
repl’d. “They’re waves.” Looking 
at his father’s bald head, Jimmy 
sighed, “Poor daddy! His head is 
all beach!” FreD E ROBBINS, 
Louisville Courier-Jnl. Magazine. g 


“ ” 


Safety zone: The distance be- 
yond where you can smell a 
woman’s perfume.— MARCELENE 
Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


“ ” 


All the good lines in radio aren’t 
spoken into a microphone. They 
tell about the NBC receptionist 
who had handed an aspiring ac- 
tress an application form. The ac- 
tress was hesitating over the line 
that asked for her age. The recep- 
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tionist waited patiently, then spoke: 


“Better hurry up,” she - said. 
“Every min makes it worse.”— 
IRVING HOFFMAN, Hollywood Re- 
porter. h 


“ ” 


A lot of the wrinkles in a 
business man’s face are trade- 
marks. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Election-yearing” 

The statesman throws his 
shoulders back and straightens 
out his tie, and says, “My 
friends, unless it rains, the 
weather will sure be dry.” 

And when this thought into 
our brains has percolated thru, 
we common people nod our 
heads—and loudly cry, “How 
true!” 

The statesman blows his mas- 
sive nose and clears his august 
| throat, and says, “The ship will 

never sink so long as it’s afloat.” 

Whereat we roll our solemn 
| eyes—applaud with main and 
| might, and slap each other on 
| the back, while we say, “He’s 
| Tight.” 
| The statesman waxes stern 
| and warm, his drone becomes a 
| roar. He yells, “I say to you, my 
| friends, that 2 and 2 make 4.” 
| And thereupon our doubts 
poi and fears are put to 
| 
| 
| 


rout, and we agree that here’s 
a man who knows what he’s 
about.—Sunshine Magazine. i 


A recession is a period in 
which you tighten up your belt. 
In a depression you have no 
belt to tighten up—and when 
you have no pants to hold up, 
it’s a panic—Calif Citrograph. 
The chief of staff of the adjt 
gen’l office in Honolulu was se- 
dately thumbing thru the usual 
morning’s stack of routine Army 
correspondence when his eyes were 
caught and held by an official or- 
der addressed ‘directly to him from 
the commanding gen’l of the thea- 
ter. He was to investigate immedi- 
ately the “most hideous misinter- 
pretation of military justice ever 
recorded,” which had been commit- 
ted by Lt Green of the AG office. 

The col threw open the door of 
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the It’s office and yelled: “For 
heaven’s sake, what kind of pun- 
ishment did you tell the provost 
marshal’s office you had meted out 
to Pvt Jones for his driving over 
35 mi’s per hr?” 

The lt calmly repl’d: “Well, sir, 
he has condemned every punish- 
ment as being too lenient, so I 
simply acknowledged receipt of 
Jones’ speeding ticket and said we 
had him shot!”—Foreign Service. j 


“ ” 


Burlesque Show: Where at- 
tendance falls off if nothing else 
does.—WILSON MIZNER, Coronet. 


Grandma was afraid to go out 
when she heard the wolf calling. 

Daughter is afraid to go out in 
case the wolf calls—and she’s not 
in—Chain Gang, hm, Diamond 
Chain Co. k 

The folks you figure are men 
of steel may just be solid brass. 

— Tri-County Record. ( Kiel, 

Wis) 

A customer came into a cafeteria 
one day, saying she’d never been 
there before, and asked how the 
system worked. The clerk explained 
that it was self-service. 

“Oh, dear,” the lady exclaimed, 
“T wanted a chocolate soda, and I 
don’t know how to make them!”— 
Ayrograms, hm, L S Ayres & Co. 1 


“ ” 


Did you ever notice how a 
fat man always brings up the 
question of weight, a bald man 
invariably talks about hair ton- 


ic, and a bachelor insists on 
discussing women? — PETE 
WatcH, Weyauwega (Wis )e 
Chronicle. 


“ ” 


Alexander Dumas was a master 
at making pretty speeches. After 
witnessing a performance by Ade- 
lina Patti, he went backstage to 
greet the opera singer. 

“Miss Patti, your voice is a dan- 
gerous thing. Don’t ever sing out 
of doors,” he cautioned. 

“What a thing to say!” cried the 
insulted prima donna. 

“Ah, you don’t understand,” ex- 
plained the author, “as a man, I’m 





The Pender Times believes poli- 
ticians are like co-eds: “They both 
are subject to an uncomfortable 
feeling they are not being fol- 
lowed.” 

Monterey (Calif) Peninsula Her- 
ald, reporting recent accident in- 
volving a movie star: “The area in 
which Miss G—— was injured is 
spectacularly scenic.” 
thrilled by your beautiful singing, 
but if I were a pretty bird I’d die 
of envy.”—Pastor Wife. m 

Banker: a man who loans you 
an umbrella when the sun is 
shining; asks for it back at the 
1st sprinkle of rain—and doesn’t 
even own the umbrella in the 

Ist place. 


“« ” 

In the process of dressing him- 
self one morning, my little 4-yr-old 
son Tony chose 2 blue socks that 
weren’t mates. My daughter, 6, 
called his att’n to his error. 
“They’re not mates,” she said. Tony 
pondered, then said, “No, but they 
are friends, aren’t they, Mother?”— 
CHRISTINE ANTHONY, Pageant. n 

Hay fever—Much Achoo About 

Nothing.—PETER DONALD, P M. 

A bishop met a minister travel- 
ling on the same train and before 
long they got into a conversation 
which turned on the subject of how 
the bishop had gotten his vocation. 
His grace explained at length and 
then asked the minister to tell the 
story of his calling. Self-compla- 
cently the divine repl’d in all brev- 
ity: “The Lord had need of me.” 
The bishop knitted his brow in 
thought, then turned to the young 
man: “I have read the Bible quite 
a few times but so far as I know, 
there is only one occasion on which 
the Lord said He had need of any- 
thing. At His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem He said He had need of 
an ass.”—F MIHALICc. o 





Page Seven 





It Pays to be Human—JEROME 
Gross, American Magazine, 3-’48. 

Good human relations in the in- 
dustrial family is not a phrase; it 
is a good business method for em- 
ployers. It is the 1-plus-1-equals-2 
truism. 

In the midst of wartime demands 
for production, more than 5,000 
workers in one huge plant were on 
strike. In Detroit, in the Army Ord- 
nance centers, the overseas staging 
points, men were calling for vital 
mat'ls supplied by this firm. Surely 
it must have been a tremendously 
important economic difficulty be- 
tween labor and mgt to bring out 
5,000 men and women and keep mgt 
adamant against giving in to their 
demands. Quite the contrary. It was 
just a mistake in human relations. 
A clerk in the production office had 
been fired. 

That clerk was a good worker— 
there was never any question of 
that. But she reported late each 
morning and her supervisor quite 
properly refused to stand for it. 
She scolded the girl and refused 
to listen to her excuses. When the 
girl was fired, the office employee’s 
union immediately went on strike, 
threw picket lines around the en- 
tire plant and the production work- 
ers refused to cross them... 

Even more unbelievable was the 
fact that neither the union nor mgt 
had thought to investigate why the 
girl was late. She was a victim of 
the housing shortage and could live 
only out where the lst bus brought 
her to work late. When somebody 
discovered this, the solution was so 
simple that 5,000 persons sheep- 
ishly went back to work the next 
day. The girl was assigned to a 
later shift and cont’d her good work. 

On file are doz’s of settled labor 
disputes with even less cause for 
their eruption. . . 


Dr Claude Robinson, pres of 
Opinion Research Corp’n,inN Y 
last mo, quoted a recent study 
of plant community relations 
which showed that only 16% of 
companies with advanced public 

| relations practice had strikes in 
j 1946, whereas 44% of the com- 
| panies studied which had un- 
| developed public relations were 
| the victims of strikes—Adv & 
| Selling. 

bs 


There is a marked similarity be- 
tween industrial and domestic strife. 
Disputes are often generated by per- 
sonality traits rather than perform- 
ances, by the emotional rather than 
mental processes. It is far more im- 
portant that the industrial family 
understand one another than the 
domestic family, for there can be 
no permanent separation in the 
former. 


“ ” 


Latest Twists in Opinion Polls— 
GeEorG Mann, Science Digest, 4-’48. 


Public opinion polls check up on 
our ideas of everything from im- 
mortality to the sinking hemlines 
in women’s skirts. 

Such polls are now operating in 
16 countries, providing a megaphone 
for the opinions of the man in the 
st. The polls have been praised as 
giving gov’t a better way of find- 
ing out what the people want and 
damned because they may settle 
elections before election day. At 
least one polling expert, Elmo Ro- 
per, wants the gov’t to set up a 
public opinion survey as the quick- 
est and surest way of guiding Con- 
gress and the Pres. 

One thing the pollsters agree on, 
people like to have their opinions 
taken . . . People will discuss in- 
timate details of their lives with 


perfect strangers, willingly tell their 
incomes, wax eloquent over topics 
not often discussed publicly. 

There’s a reason for this friend- 
liness, of course. Modern life has 
made most of us anonymous, given 
us little real say about the things 
we buy, the entertainment we get, 
counted our personal opinions of 
liitle weight. Now the poll brings 
us to the forefront, makes our opin- 
ions count for something. . . 

Not that the polls are foolproof 
by any means. In Latin America, 
the’ polls often go wrong because 
Latin Americans are too polite. 
They try to figure out what an- 
swer would please the interviewer, 
then give it to him. 

In other countries where the po- 
litical police operate, many are 
afraid of saying no. For all they 
know, the interviewer may be a 
cop in disguise. . . 


Great tare has to be taken to 
make sure the questions asked 
aren’t worded to get a special an- 
swer. A word like “propaganda,” 
for example, makes people suspi- 
cious, arouses a negative reaction. 
In making up the question, the 
poll experts have to be absolutely 
fair, phrase it so that no emotion 
arousing words are used... 


It’s still too early to determine 
what the long-term results of pol- 
ling will be. The experts them- 
selves are worried about their in- 
fluence on elections, feeling that 
campaigns may be perfunctory af- 
ter the results of the public opinion 
polls are in. 


We were polling on the ques- 
tion, “Do you believe in life af- 
ter death?” One of our inter- 
viewers who happened to be 
seeking the opinion of a very 
old gentleman elicited the fol- 
lowing response: “I don’t know, 
but I'll damned soon find out!” 
—Dr Gero GaALLup, Director, 
American Inst of Public Opinion. 


p-------rrnr 


Meantime, polling has tended to 
make the average citizen carry a 
great deal more weight in business 
and in politics, made him more 
of a boss than he’s ever been in 
his life. The only danger is that 
it might eventually make the ma- 
jority of us bosses over the minor- 
ity—and the polls can’t stop that 
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